A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  A  LONG  FIGHT. 
FREE  TRADE  AID  PROTECTION: 

EXTRACT  FROM 

Dr,  Elder's  "Questions  of  the  Day:  Economic  and  Social," 


ALMOST  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  the  United  States  have 
risen  from  the  complete  subjection  of  colonial  dependence,  and  from  the 
condition  of  separate  provinces,  united  by  no  political  bond,  to  that  of  a 
compact,  rich,  and  independent  nation ;  outranking  the  empires  of  the  old 
world  in  territorial  extent,  and  varied  capabilities  of  production ;  equal- 
ing the  strongest  of  them  in  population ;  composed  of  representatives  of 
all  the  progressive  races  of  mankind ;  embracing  the  soils  and  climates  of 
the  whole  habitable  globe ;  shaped  into  a  continent  convenient  for  internal 
commerce,  with  a  sea-coast  so  deeply  indented,  and  a  lake  and  river  sys- 
tem dissecting  the  mass  so  thoroughly,  that  a  domain  only  one-sixth  less 
than  the  area  of  the  fifty-nine  or  sixty  empires,  states,  and  republics  of 
Europe,  and  of  equal  extent  with  the  Roman  Empire  at  its  largest,  is  cut, 
for  the  purposes  of  internal  and  external  commerce,  into  twenty  islands 
of  the  size  of  Great  Britain.  Here  are  all  the  conditions,  in  ample  pro- 
portion and  suitable  combination,  for  the  rehearsal  of  the  world's  history, 
and  nothing  lacking  to  work  out  a  world's  destiny ;  and  here  we  have 
precipitated  upon  us  every  social,  political  and  economic  problem  of  the 
past  and  future  of  human  history,  with  the  people  of  every  kindred  and 
clime  for  the  subjects  and  agents. 

The  history  of  such  a  country's  commerce  and  industry,  so  far  advanced 
as  ours  already  is,  cannot  fail  to  be  more  instructive  than  that  of  any 
other.  The  development  has  been  so  rapid ;  the  successive  periods  of 
protection  and  free-trade  have  been  so  frequent  and  sudden ;  and  the  re- 
sults so  plainly  marked,  that  the  varied  experiences  must  be  conclusively 
demonstrative  of  the  doctrines  and  policies  so  well  and  so  thoroughly 
tried. 

The  colonies  were  held  under  restraint  so  absolute  that,  beyond  the 
common  domestic  industries,  and  the  most  ordinary  mechanical  employ- 
ments, no  kind  of  manufactures  were  permitted.     In  1750,  a  hatter  shop  %  'r 
in  Massachusetts  was  declared  a  nuisance  by  the  British  Parliament.     In 
the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  permitting  the  importation  of  pig  iron 


from  the  colonies,  because  charcoal,  then  exclusively  employed  in  smelting 
the  ore,  was  well-nigh  exhausted  in  England ;  but  forbidding  the  erection 
of  tilt-hammers,  slitting  or  rolling  mills,  or  any  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel. 

In  the  same  year  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  alarmed  at  our  enterprise, 
declared  that  the  colonies  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  manufacture  so  much 
as  a  hob-nail.  This  was  protection,  after  the  manner  of  that  day,  for 
England,  and  open  ports  and  free-trade  in  all  its  bearings,  for  the 
colonies. 

The  British  navigation  laws  were  enacted  in  the  same  spirit  and  to  the 
same  intent — to  hold  the  colonies  in  commercial  and  industrial  vassalage 
to  the  mother  country.  Then,  we  were  restrained  by  force  of  law  from 
diversifying  our  industry  freely ;  now  we  are  persuaded  to  accept  the  like 
dependency  upon  superior  ability  to  monopolize  our  market,  by  leaving 
the  choice  of  our  industries  undefended  against  an  equally  aggressive  and 
an  equally  potent  supremacy. 

A  protective  period  followed.  The  interruption  of  commerce  with 
Great  Britain  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  awakened,  per  force,  the 
manufactures  of  the  States  that  had  the  materials  and  the  labor  power,  so 
that  at  its  close  they  found  themselves  considerably  advanced  in  those 
skilled  industries  which  make  a  nation  self-supplying.  From  the  success 
attained,  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  celebrated  Report  upon  Manufac- 
tures, in  1791,  argues  the  practicability  and  the  duty  of  encouraging  our 
manufactures.  He  enumerates,  in  detail,  seventeen  grand  departments 
which  were  then  well  established.  They  prevailed  as  well  in  the  Southern 
as  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States ;  and  he  is  particular  to  embrace 
"  a  vast  scene  of  household  manufacturing,"  which  not  being  yet  displaced 
by  steam  and  machinery,  as  it  has  been  since,  he  says,  supplied,  in  differ- 
ent districts,  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and  even  four-fifths  of  all  the 
clothing  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  textile  fabrics  he  reports,  that  in  several 
kinds,  the  domestic  fabrication  was  not  only  sufficient  for  the  families 
themselves,  but  for  sale,  and  to  such  extent  in  some  cases  that  they  were 
exported  to  foreign  countries. 

These  household  industries  were,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris  (1783,) 
effectually  suppressed,  so  far  as  they  had  before  been  productive  in  excess 
of  the  home  supply,  by  an  inundation  of  foreign  goods ;  for  after  the  date 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government — a  period  of  seven  years — there  was  no  protective  power  in 
the  old  confederation,  and  no  concurrence  of  policy  among  the  several 
States.  In  the  first  Federal  Congress,  a  member,  speaking  of  this  period 
of  free-trade,  said,  "We  bought  according  to  the  doctrine  of  modern 
theorists,  where  we  could  purchase  cheapest,  and  were  soon  inundated 
with  foreign  commodities :  English  goods  were  sold  at  lower  rates  in  our 
maritime  cities  than  at  Liverpool  or  London.  Our  manufactures  were 
ruined ;  our  merchants,  even  those  who  had  hoped  to  enrich  themselves 
by  importation,  became  bankrupt,  and  all  these  causes  united  had  such  an 
influence  upon  agriculture  that  a  general  depreciation  of  real  estate  fol- 
lowed, and  failure  became  general  among  the  proprietors." 

Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  describing  the  distresses  and  disorders  of  the 
year  1786,  says,  "The  scarcity  of  money  is  so  great,  and  the  difficulty  of 


paying  debts  lias  been  so  common,  that  riots  and  combinations  have  been 
formed  in  many  places,,  and  the  operations  of  civil  government  have  been 
suspended." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  his  "  Life  of  Washington,"  speaking  of  this 
crisis  generally,  and  particularly  of  the  causes  which  led  to  Shay's  Rebel- 
lion, says,  "On  opening  their  ports,  an  immense  quantity  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise was  introduced  into  the  country,  and  they  were  tempted  by  the 
sudden  cheapness  of  imported  goods,  and  by  their  own  wants,  to  purchase 
beyond  their  capacity  for  payment."  The  consequences,  as  soon  as  they 
had  time  to  work  themselves  out,  he  thus  describes :  "  The  bonds  of  men, 
whose  competency  to  pay  their  debts  was  unquestionable,  could  not  be 
negotiated  but  at  a  discount  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  per  centum ;  real 
property  was  scarcely  vendible :  and  sales  of  any  article  for  ready  money 
could  be  made  only  at  a  ruinous  loss."  Ramsey's  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire,  show  that  the  distress 
was  as  general  as  intense,  and  that  it  displayed  itself  in  "disposition 
everywhere  to  resist  the  laws." 

This  state  of  things,  more  than  any  other,  impelled  the  States  to  draw 
closer  the  bonds  of  political  union,  and  to  grant  the  needful  powers  to 
Congress  to  establish  an  effective  system  of  commercial  regulations  for  the 
nation.  Mr.  Madison,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  dated  September 
18th,  1828,  fully  and  conclusively  demonstrates  this  point.  No  one  can 
read  this  letter  without  being  convinced  that,  above  all  other  causes,  the 
sufferings  of  the  country  from  the  evils  of  its  unprotected  industries 
literally  drove  the  loosely  confederated  States  into  a  "  more  perfect  union  " 
empowered  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  "  general  welfare."  Pro- 
tection of  the  home  industries  against  foreign  rivalry  was  not  only  the 
sentiment,  but,  under  pressure  of  a  terrible  experience  of  absolute  free 
trade,  had  become  the  sensation  of  the  day.  In  the  heartiest  sympathy 
with  this  general  suffering,  Washington  wore  a  coat  of  domestic  cloth  on 
the  day  of  his  inauguration,  "giving,"  as  a  New  York  journal  of  the  day 
said,  "  to  his  successors,  and  to  legislatures  of  after  time,  an  indelible  les- 
son as  to  the  means  of  promoting  national  prosperity."  The  preamble  to 
the  first  tariff  act  of  the  first  Federal  Congress,  passed  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1789,  echoes  the  urgency  of  the  public  feeling,  in  answer  to  petitions 
poured  in  from  every  State,  not  excepting  commercial  New  York,  or 
planting  South  Carolina.  It  reads  thus :  "  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  Government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the 
United  States,  and  t he  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures,  that 
duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported,"  etc.  This 
first  protective  act  was  followed  by  another  of  the  10th  of  August,  1790, 
largely  increasing  the  duties  already  imposed. 

The  happy  results  of  this  policy  became  immediately  apparent — 
instantly,  indeed — as  soon  as  the  languishing  industries  fjelt  the  reviving 
touch  of  the  nation's  fostering  hand,  because  the  confidence  of  security 
has  the  power  of  credit  to  anticipate  time.  As  early  as  October,  1791, 
Washington,  writing  to  La  Luzerne,  holds  this  language :  "  In  my  tour 
I  confirmed  by  observation  the  accounts  which  we  had  all  along  received 
of  the  happy  effects  of  the  General  Government  upon  our  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry.  The  same  effects  pervade  the  Middle  and  Eas- 


tern  States,  with  the  addition  of  vast  progress  in  the  most  useful  manu- 
factures." 

The  protective  rates  of  the  several  tariffs  passed  before  the  year  1804 
were  quite  too  low  to  answer  the  intention  by  their  unaided  force,  but  in 
1793  the  opening  war  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  was  to  last,  with 
slight  remissions,  until  1815,  operated  upon  both  our  productive  and 
commercial  interests  in  the  happiest  way.  The  destructive  war  of  Eng- 
land and  her  allies  with  the  French  Republic  and  Empire,  the  consequent 
disturbance  of  all  trans- Atlantic  labor,  and  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  Bank  of  England,  which  lasted  from  1797  for  full  twenty 
years,  raised  prices  abroad,  and  thus  afforded  an  ample  defense  of  our 
domestic  markets.  These  again  were  helped  by  our  embargo  of  1807, 
the  non-intercourse  act  of  1809,  and  finally  by  our  war  of  1812 ;  all  these 
causes  together  afforded  such  a  shelter,  and  gave  such  an  impulse  to  our 
infant  manufactures,  that  we  not  only  met  the  home  demand,  but  were 
able  to  furnish  a  surplus  for  exportation.  A  Congressional  report  of  1815 
puts  our  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  at  more  than  sixty  millions  per 
annum,  with  above  one  hundred  thousand  workmen  employed.  Thirty 
years  afterwards  Secretary  Walker  estimated  the  products  of  these  two 
branches  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States  at  no  more  than  eighty- 
nine  millions,  or  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  increase. 

England  in  that  thirty  years  increased  the  exports  of  her  products  from 
forty-two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  mil- 
lions, official  valuation,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  war  of  Independence,  that  of  1812  had  the  effect 
to  extend  our  manufacturing  industry  by  excluding  foreign  competition, 
and  to  increase  rapidly  and  greatly  all  values,  as  well  of  raw  materials 
as  of  manufactured  goods,  labor,  and  real  estate ;  thus  giving  a  well-dis- 
tributed prosperity  to  workmen,  to  land-holders,  and  to  international 
commerce. 

But  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  general  pacification  of  Europe, 
England,  France,  and  Germany  went  to  work ;  the  duties  of  the  tariff 
of  1816,  unsupported  by  the  previous  diversion  of  the  European  embroil- 
ment, were  wholly  inadequate.  Our  prosperity  went  down  under  a  flood 
of  foreign  importations,  and  from  1819  to  1824  the  country  presented  a 
picture  of  general  distress,  with  shadings  nearly  as  deep  and  dark  as  the 
corresponding  crisis,  which  followed  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Seven 
years  of  peace  at  both  periods,  with  the  country's  labor  undefended, 
inflicted  a  hundredfold  more  injury  upon  the  people  than  any  such  periods 
of  war  for  the  defense  of  national  rights  ever  did  or  could  do.  The  intol- 
erable mischiefs  of  the  free  trade  policy  in  the  last,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  brought  reflection  to  the  nation.  A  Democratic  Congress 
ordered  the  republication  of  Hamilton's  Report  of  1791  on  Manufactures, 
which  was  now  felt  to  be  far  better  entitled  to  be  called  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations"  than  Adam  Smith's 
treatise  bearing  that  title ;  the  agricultural  Middle,  Northern,  and  West- 
ern States  joined  with  those  more  occupied  with  manufactures,  as  in  a 
common  interest,  to  impose  higher  duties  upon  imports,  and  the  tariff 
of  1824  was  passed.  There  was,  however,  something  too  much  of  the 
spirit  of  countervailing  duties  in  this  act,  and  something  too  little  of  the 


sound  expediency  which  should  have  ruled  its  provisions.  These  faults 
were,  in  a  good  degree,  avoided  by  the  tariff  of  1828.  Its  average  rates 
upon  the  dutiable,  and  upon  the  total  imports,  ran  something  higher,  as 
in  the  circumstances  they  should  do,  than  those  of  any  tariff  enacted  since. 
The  success  of  all  its  aims  was  absolutely  perfect.  One  of  the  results 
which  most  surprised  the  Opposition  party  at  home  and  abroad  was  the 
fact  that  it  proved  just  as  favorable  to  the  national  finances  as  if  that  had 
been  the  exclusive  object  of  the  policy.  It  accomplished  all  the  aims 
of  the  men  who  devised  it;  but  the  impulse  which  prompted  its 
enactment  transcended  the  principle  which  should  have  ruled  its  special 
provisions.  Its  supporters  did  not  venture  upon  a  free  list  so  large  and 
so  necessary  as  the  policy  of  protection  demands.  Protection  is  simply 
defense ;  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  and  nothing  else.  Every  deviation 
from  this  ruling  object,  is,  sooner  or  later,  mischievous.  The  framcrs, 
perhaps,  feared  a  failure  of  revenue.  The  statesmen  of  the  time  had  not 
had  a  sufficiently  large  experience  of  a  true  protective  policy  to  compre- 
hend fully  its  working  forces  in  every  direction.  They  had  a  lurking 
fear  that  adequate  protective  duties  must  necessarily  diminish  the  revenue 
from  customs.  They  did  not,  and  they  could  not,  understand  the  matter 
as  a  still  more  varied  and  complete  experience  has  instructed  us,  after 
forty  years  of  additional  observation  and  trial. 

In  1832  the  duties  of  1828  were  modified;  tea,  coffee,  and  a  large 
amount,  in  variety  and  value,  of  foreign  imports,  which  in  no  way  inter- 
fered with  domestic  production,  but  rather  ministered  to  it,  were  exempted 
from  taxation.  But,  the  whole  national  debt  had  been  too  quickly  re- 
duced, the  mass  of  individual  and  general  prosperity  had  been  realized 
too  suddenly,  and  the  most  fortunate  people  under  the  sun  were  seized 
with  the  belief  that  the  accumulations  in  the  national  treasury  would  soon 
become  unmanageable,  unless  they  took  early  measures  to  provide  against 
its  overflow.  The  economic  sciolists  were  as  sure  as  they  could  be  of 
anything,  that  a  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duty  to  a  given  percentage 
would  reduce  the  revenue  exactly  as  much.  The  same  party — embracing 
the  theorists  who  learn  all  they  know  by  thinking,  and  those  who 
theorize  without  the  help  of  thought — afterwards  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  lower  duties  yield  the  larger  revenue.  Secretary  Walker,  in 
1846,  built  this  doctrine  into  a  free  trade  axiom.  Secretary  Guthrie,  in 
1856,  acted  upon  it  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  and  now  their  lineally 
descended  disciples  are  quite  as  sure  that  the  higher  the  rate  the  larger 
the  revenue !  We  have  had  enough  of  this. 

In  1832,  six  or  seven  years  of  adequate  protection  had  passed,  and 
the  time  had  come  for  a  change.  The  terrible  experiences  of  the  periods 
of  free  trade  which  followed  our  first  and  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
were  forgotten.  Statesmen  had  arisen  who  knew  not  George  the  Third. 
The  country  had  waxed  fat  as  Jeshurun,  and  it  was  time  to  kick  the 
policy  that  had  "  covered  it  with  fatness."  South  Carolina  went  into  nul- 
lification, Virginia  sanctioned  the  doctrine ;  Alabama  and  Georgia  took 
the  same  ground ;  Calhoun  resigned  the  Vice-Presidency ;  Hayne  and 
Webster  made  immortal  speeches ;  the  foreground  candidates  for  the  next 
Presidency  foresaw  their  danger ;  and  the  "  Father  of  the  American 
system,"  the  "  great  compromiser,  and  pacificator,"  postponed  the  Rebel- 
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lion,  by  giving  it  all  that  it  asked  then,  with  a  fairly  implied  promise  of 
all  that  it  might  ask  thereafter,  and  so,  we  took  another  turn  of  the  free 
trade  screw,  in  the  shape  of  the  compromise  act  of  1833. 

Under  this  act,  which  abandoned  the  protection  of  domestic  labor,  the 
imports,  in  the  first  three  years  of  its  operation,  averaged  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  millions,  against  an  average  of  seventy  millions  for  the 
last  five  years  of  the  act  of  1828.  At  the  end  of  1836  there  was  a  surplus 
in  the  treasury  of  forty-six  and  a  half  millions.  Was  not  this  ample 
proof  that  lower  duties  yield  the  larger  revenue  ?  Not  a  word  of  it. 
Forty-four  and  a  half  millions  of  this  amount  came  from  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands.  They  never  before  yielded  more  than  three  millions  in  any 
one  year.  In  1834,  the  first  year  of  the  compromise,  they  yielded  five 
millions,  in  1835  nearly  fifteen,  and  in  1836  nearly  twenty-five  millions. 
The  revenue  from  customs  was  less  in  every  one  of  these  three  years  than 
it  had  been  since  1826. 

A  movement,  collateral  and  concurrent,  ran  along  with  these  changes  in 
the  industrial  policy  of  the  first  three  years  of  reduced  duties  upon  imports. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834  there  were  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States  ninety-five  millions  of  bank  notes ;  the  loans  and  discounts  of  the 
banks  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions;  at  the  close 
of  1836  the  bank  circulation  had  swollen  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
millions ;  and  the  loans  and  discounts  to  above  five  hundred  millions  ;  an 
increase,  in  each  of  these  particulars,  of  above  fifty  per  cent,  in  three 
years !  In  May,  1837,  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments  all  over  the 
country. 

This  is  the  order  of  the  facts ;  a  sudden  increase  of  imports,  amounting 
to  seventy-five  per  cent. ;  a  sudden  increase  in  the  bank  circulation  and 
discounts,  amounting  to  above  fifty  per  cent. ;  a  sudden  increase  of  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  equal  to  four  hundred  per  cent.,  or,  as  forty-five 
millions  to  nine. 

These  facts  mean  this,  and  nothing  else ;  an  increase  of  the  imports 
called  for  the  increase  of  bank  issues  and  credits,  and  the  labor  and 
capital  previously  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  crowded  out  by  the  influx  of  foreign  goods,  were  driven  to  the 
West  to  seek  investment  and  support.  The  whole  history  of  the  United 
States,  without  an  exceptional  instance,  shows  that  whenever  the  treasury 
was  gorged  by  receipts  from  customs  and  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  a  money  crisis  was  in  full  pressure,  and  that  a  general  bank- 
ruptcy of  Government  banks  and  people  inevitably  followed.  .No  ex- 
cessive bank  issues  and  credits  ever  once  occurred,  or  could  occur 
(previous  to  the  date  of  the  great  Rebellion),  under  a  protective  tariff. 
And  we  add  that,  no  over-dealing  in  anything  except  foreign  commodi- 
ties can  greatly,  or  even  considerably,  shake  the  finances  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  people,  simply  because  no  other  sort  of  speculation  or  over- 
trading, be  they  ever  so  wild,  throws  out  of  employment  the  industry  of 
the  country  and  the  capital  associated  with  it  in  production. 

This  proposition  is  commended,  by  the  facts  involved,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  blame  our  periodic  revulsions  upon 
an  extravagant  credit  inflation,  or  upon  a  depreciated  currency.  Such 
revulsions  are  neither  inevitable  nor  inexplicable.  Our  history  exposes 


the  causes  plainly,  and  suggests  the  remedy  ;  and  what  is  better,  the  means 
of  prevention.  Just  give  our  labor  and  capital  their  well-secured  op- 
portunity for  maintaining  the  industrial  independence  of  the  country,  and 
we  will  have  no  more  of  them — under  a  protective  tariif  the  people  can 
sustain  another  war  of  four  years  with  any  foe,  domestic  or  foreign,  and 
another  five  thousand  millions  of  expenditure,  as  they  have  sustained  the 
last,  without  one  of  these  "  inevitable  and  inexplicable  revulsions." 

Well,  the  seven  years  of  unprotected  American  industry,  stretching 
from  1833  to  1840,  drove  the  people  once  more  to  reflection,  and  a  gene- 
ral revolt  of  the  country  once  more  branded  the  alien  policy,  turned  its 
advocates  out  of  power,  and  replaced  free  trade  by  the  protected  tariff  of 
1842;  which  was  by  far  the  best  one  we  have  had  to  this  day.     In  four 
years  it  had  fully  demonstrated  its  wisdom  by  extricating  the  country 
from  all  its  difficulties,  except  the  theories  of  the  Revenue  Reformers  of 
that  day,  and  the  resistance  of  that  portion  of  the  Nation  whose  system 
of  production  never  intended  the  labor  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
its  laborers,  or  looked  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  the 
Union.      Among  them,  they  modified  the  tariff  of  1842  in  1846,  chiefly 
by  substituting  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties,  for,  this  mode  of  assessing 
imposts  opens  the  door  for  all  sorts  of  frauds,  especially  those  of  under- 
valuation in  the  invoices,  and  the  equally  dangerous  device  of  temporary 
underselling,  even  at  a  loss,  for  the  sake  of  crushing  out  the  competing 
home  industry  which  the  imports  must  meet  in  the  invaded  market. 
Still,  the  tariff  of  1846  was  discriminative  in  its  schedules,  and  protective 
in  its  rates,  in  spite  of  the  vices  incident  to  its  administration ;  and  the 
Nation's  boundless  energy  and  resources  fought  the  good  fight  under  it 
with  an  average  of  advantages.     A  succession  of  lucky  chances  fell  in  to 
corroborate  it — the  general  scarcity  in  Western  Europe,  followed  by  the 
famine  of  1848;  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1848-49;  the 
Crimean  war,  in  1854-56;  a  tripled  export  of  domestic  productions,  occa- 
sioned, in  part,  by  an  accidental  foreign  demand,  but  mainly  by  an  ex- 
haustive enterprise  in  the  product  of  cotton  and  tobacco  for  exportation, 
which  in  ten  years  advanced  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
per  annum ;  and  above  all,  the  indomitable  enterprise  of  the  people — all 
tliese  together  brought  about  such  a  measure  of  general  prosperity,  that 
the  old  enemy  found  its  opportunity  in  a  full  treasury  for  another  assault, 
and  a  successful  one,   upon  the  policy  which  always  exposes  itself  by  its 
very  successes  to  the  charge  of  having  accomplished  its  object  and  fulfilled 
its  mission.     Accordingly,  a  twenty-five  per  cent  reduction  of  the  duties 
was  effected  in  1857,  and  was  followed,  necessarily,  by  another  sudden 
increase  of  imports,  with  another  suspension  of  specie  payments  at  its 
heels.     The  imports  for  consumption  now  went  up  to  $11. 82  per  head  of 
the  population  from  $5.42,  or  to  more  than  double  the  average  at  which 
they  stood  in  1846  ;  and  the  bank  circulation  and  loans,  following,  natur- 
ally, were  also  something  more  than  doubled — the  loans  rising  from  three 
hundred  and  twelve  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions,  and  the  cir- 
culation from  one  hundred  and  five  to  two  hundred  and  fourteen  millions, 
which  was  not  only  a  doubling  of  aggregate  amounts,  but  left  a  margin 
that  nearly  doubled  the  per  capita  average  of  the  increased  numbers  of 
the  population — another  instance  for  the  deception  of  the  bullionists,  but 
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another  proof  that  credit  and  currency  inflation  always  follow  excessive 
importations.  The  public  debt  in  the  mean  time  had  gone  up  from  six- 
teen and  three-quarters  to  twenty-nine  millions,  and  rose  still  further,  to 
sixty-four  millions  in  1860,  under  the  tariff  of  1857. 

Judging  by  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  short  suspension  of  Sep- 
tember, 1857,  would  have  been  followed  in  1861  by  a  general  explosion, 
if  that  other  grand  result  of  free  trade,  the  great  civil  war,  had  not  come 
down  upon  us  and  broken  up  the  rule  of  all  financial  precedents.  The 
imports  per  capita  in  1836,  the  year  preceding  the  great  revulsion  of 
1837,  were  $10.93;  in  the  year  preceding  that  of  1857  they  were  $10.88  ; 
and  now,  in  1860,  they  had  risen  to  $10.80,  an  amount  which,  under 
non-protective  tariffs,  always  insured  the  return  of  the  "  inevitable  and 
inexplicable  "  plague  within  a  twelvemonth. 

In  1861,  and  as  yet,  for  the  last  time,  another  turn  of  the  tide  con- 
curred with  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  as  the  like  return  of  the  re- 
deeming and  corrective  policy  of  protection  always  came,  to  meet  and 
repair  the  ravages  of  the  free  trade  system.  It  gave  us  the  Morrill  tariff, 
and  that,  with  its  amendments,  raising  the  rates  upon  duty-paying  im- 
ports to  nearly  the  average  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  put  us  through  the  civil 
war,  and  for  six  years  of  peace  has  averted  a  collapse  of  our  credit,  and 
sustained  our  labor  enterprise,  to  the  extent  and  with  the  fullness  of 
effect,  that  has  in  all  past  times  aroused  the  resistance  which  never  misses 
its  opportunity.  With  a  debt  of  twenty-three  hundred  millions  upon  us, 
the  Treasury  is  overflowing.  From  customs  more  than  equal  in  amount 
to  all  other  sources  of  public  revenue  during  the  last  two  years,  the 
Treasury  has  paid  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  above  two  hundred 
millions,  besides  bearing  all  other  charges,  and  accordingly,  free  trade  is 
again  rampant  and  resolute  and  armed  as  of  yore,  with  all  its  favorite  ar- 
guments for  such  a  reduction  of  duties  on  imports  as  they  think  the 
Treasury  can  spare.  Again,  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  has 
grown  so  fat  that  she  is  just  ready  for  the  spit. 

Under  the  conviction  that  history  rightly  rendered  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  experience,  this  brief  sketch  of  the  effective  and  instructive 
points  in  our  frequent  and  violent  contrasts  of  policy  is  submitted  as  a 
study  for  candid  inquirers.  Its  details  would  greatly  strengthen  our  ar- 
gument, but  we  have  been  compelled  to  confine  the  narrative  to  the  facts 
and  figures  which  are  the  summaries  and  the  interpreters  of  the  particulars. 
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